LIFE   OF   ACTION
presupposition of our knowledge is that it discovers things and
does not produce them. Yet, on the other hand, we have noted,
that if things are absolutely independent of the knowing mind,
the agreement of our ideas to our objects cannot be explained.
We have shown that Kant's intuitive understanding is involved
in our conscious life. So matter, in one sense, must be independent
of us, and in another must be due to a form of our own cognitive
activity. And this form Kant calls the category. Physical
sciences are possible, he tells us, because of these categories. That,
is, physical sciences are constructions according to these cate-
gories. How far is this view different from that of Levy that
science is a social venture? Certainly not very far. Kant would
say that science is a venture of the transcendental ego, while
Levy would say, if the expression is allowed, of the social ego.
The Buddhists would say that the sciences along with the objects
are the construction or the creation of the ultimate reality accord-
ing to vasanas or samskaras. These samskaras constitute the
individual. They are the machinery that is the individual, just as
the wheels, etc., of the watch form the watch. They are cosmic,
racial and social, and even include the individual idiosyncrasies.
The world of matter, for example, is a projection or creation
according to one of these samskaras. The individual cannot but
see matter, because it is one of his samskaras. It is in this sense
given to him, just as much as his own finitude is given to him.
And for this reason, if he demands that matter should exist prior
to his knowing it, he misses it It therefore appears to be a hypo-
thesis that is at once a constructed and a given fact. Matter is an
ideal construct, and mechanism is the method of constructing it.
That is how there is a materialistic view of the world, a spiritual-
istic view of it, and so forth. Spirit in its outward vision (bahir-
drsti) sees the world as matter; but in its inward vision (antar-
drsti) matter is transformed into spirit. What is required is a
change of vision.
The material aspect of the world is the arena for action. That
is why many systems, even including those of Buddhism, main-
tain that the reality of the world is the vyavahanka or pragmatic
reality. The Nyaya uses artkakriyakaritva, or usefulness for an
end, as the test of reality. What can be the most easily trans-
formed according to man's desires is matter. Life begins to show
its individual^, but matter exhibits little of it. Man born in this
world seems to be born for action, and not for a merely contem-
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